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PARLOUR COMPANION. 


Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 


Through all the regions of variety. 


OTway. 
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THE ORPHAN. 
( Concluded._) 

MR. and Mrs. Bereton returned 
home with happier hearts than they 
had experienced for many months.— 
Peace and contentment once more be- 
came inhabitants of the cottage, and 
Mr. Bereton found their return contri- 
buted much to the restoration of his 
strength, which aided in a great mea- 
sure the efforts of the skilful occulist ; 
and three months of constant attendance 
rewarded him with a perfect return of vi- 
sion, and he again experienced the bles- 
sings of beholding the affectionate glan- 
ces of his delighted wife and child. 

One day on their visiting the rectory, 
they were introduced to an elderly gen- 
tleman, of the name of Valmont. Mrs. 
Bereton, on the name being announced, 
trembled so violently she could scarce- 
ly return the customary salutations : 
the name was the same with that of her 
family, and many years had passed 
since it had met her ear; the sudden re- 
petition of it painfully introduced the 
memory of her parents, and her hus- 
band observing the palid hue of her 
countenance, hastily advanced and 
opened a window near which she stood, 
led her to it, and by that means did not 
observe the astonished gaze of the 
stranger, who followed her with looks 
expressive of the most sorrowful recol- 
lection. Mrs. Bereton shortly after re- 
covered, and making some slight apo- 
logy, again took ber seat; but casting 


surprised to meet the eyes of Monsieur 
Valmont earnestly fixed upon her; her 
agitation began to return, but it was 


which seemed to increase every mo- 
ment, and at length became so violent, 
that covering his face with his hand- 
kerchief, he rushed out of the room: 
every one remained in silent astonish- 
ment; when, after a few minutes had 
elapsed, Mr. Powel left the room in 
search of his visitor; he found him 
much agitated, but on his expressing 
his concern, he exclaimed—“ Oh! m 
dear friend, you know not the wounds 
in my heart the sight of that lovely 
young woman has made bleed afresh— 
the striking resemblance—but, no, no; 
it cannot be !” 

After some time, Mr. Powel found 
Monsieur Valmont was the only survi- 
vor of an illustrious family in France, 
who had been barbarously murdered 
during the revolution, and that the 
strong resemblance of Mrs. Bereton to 


fallen a victim, together with her hus- 
band, and an infant daughter, in the 
horrid scene before mentioned, and 
whose death had impressed a melan: 
choly on his heart never to be effaced, 
had caused the emotions so alarming to 
them all. Mr. Powel, without express- 
ing to Mons. Valmont his feelings, ea- 


 gerly sought Mr. Bereton, to whom he 


communicated the intelligence, notin the 
least doubting his wife was in some de- 








a look of enquiry across the room was}! 


gree related to the stranger. A ftercalm- 


trifling in comparison to the stranger’s, 


an only and much loved sister, who had * 
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ing in some degree the agitation of Mrs. 
Bereton, whose hopes and fears were al- 
ternately expressed in her countenance, 
though she vainly endeavoured to dis- 
guise them, he accompanied Mr. Powel, 
and acquainted Monsieur Valmont with 
every circumstance that had first intro- 
duced Adeline Valmont to his uncle. 
No doubt seemed to remain in the 
breast of Monsieur Valmont of Mrs. 
Bereton’s being indeed the daughter of 
his lamented sister, who till now, he 
believed had shared the fate of her pa- 
rents. But afew moments passed ere he 
clasped her with the fondest emotion to 
his heart, while his agitation almost 
rendered his blessings inarticulate. As 
his fortune, though much diminished, 
was still affluent, he insisted upon their 
making his house their residence ; and, 
deprived of every other relative, Mrs. 
Bereton and the little Juliet constituted 
his sole happiness; nor were the amia- 
ble manners and excellent character of 
her husband disregarded, he became 
likewise a sharer in his affections, and 
as a proof of his gratitude for his re- 
gard to his lovely neice, through the 
interest of a friend, obtained for him a 
valuable living. Grateful to the Divine 
Providence that had ordered such a 
blissful change in their condition, and 
supremely happy in the affections of one 
another, Mr. and Mrs. Bereton now en- 
joyed the reward of their resignation to 
their former sufferings, nor were the 
benevolent Mr. and Mrs. Powel for- 
gotten, to whom they owed so much; 
the days never passed so happy as in 
their society, and united to each other 
by the strongest ties of love and grati- 
tude, both families enjoyed that unin- 
terrupted felicity their virtues so well 


deserved. E. 
THE UNHAPPINESS OF THE MARRIED 
LIFE. 


After a minute inquiry into the causes 
of that unhappiness, which is too fre- 
quently to be met with in the married 
state, an ingenious correspondent has 
discovered that the principal one is the 
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consumption of pound-cake at the wed- 
ding supper; and when we recollect, that 
it is the opinion of some “ great philo- 
sophers,” that the dispositions of man- 
kind generally, good or bad, are almost 
entirely to be attributed to the nature 
of their food, we feel somewhat inclined 
to admit the justness of our correspond- 
ent’s conclusion—‘ wedding cake” he 
observes, “is compounded of as many 
noxious and heterogeneous things as 
were contained in the box of Pandora, 
he would therefore suggest, that it 
should in future be called a Pandoricd. 
The sorceresses, in preparing the Pan- 
doriods, use many magical incantations, 
and then finish the outside with a meri- 
tricious medlzy, mistaken by the credu- 
lous and simple for ornament, but which 
is in reality a close imitation of the obz 
of African enchanters, from whom it 
was borrowed. There are a dozen prin- 
cipal ingredients in these compositions, 


jeach of which, though harmless, or 


even nutritious when alone, become ex- 
tremely virulent in these combinations, 
for no sooner is the Pandoriod devour- 
ed (which, from the quantity made, oc- 
cupies weeks) but sometimes before, its 
effects are witnessed! The sugar was 
only a covering to the carbonized sur- 
face, the eating of which discovers it- 
self in the honied terms of “ my sweet,” 
and “ my dear,” that faintly conceal the 
crusty humour beneath. ‘Then too the 
brandy, which was amalgamated in the 
mixture, shews itself in the unruly spi- 
rit of the surly husband; while the eggs, 
which, if the course of nature had not 
been interrupted, would have produced 
chickens, create in the wife such a dis- 
position to pecking, that her mate often 
becomes completely hen-pecked. The 
citron, too, is at once anemblem anda 
provocative of the green eyed monster 
Jealousy! Let every husband beware 
how he tastes it.” 
——_— 
READINGS AND REFLECTIONS. 

Although it is an almost.universal prac- 

tice to rail at punctilio, yet it is evident 





that it never caused) half the disgree- 
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ments in life which have arisen from 
that freedom of behaviour which is its 
opposite extreme. Were all men ra- 
tional and civilized, the use of ceremony 
would be superfluous ; but, as the case 
is, it at least fixes some bounds to the 
encroachments of eccentric people, who, 
under the denomination of freedom, 
might demand the privilege of breaking 
your head. 

Notwithstanding all we meet with in 
books, in many of which no doubt there 
are a good many handsome things said 
upon the sweets of retirement, &c.; yet 
still, ** 2¢ 2s not good for man to be alone;” 
nor can all which the cold-hearted pe- 
dant stuns our ears with on the subject, 
ever give one answer of satisfaction to 
the mind; in the midst of the loudest 
vauntings of philosophy, nature will 
have her yearnings for society and 
friendship ; a good heart wants some 
object to be kind to, and the best parts 
of our blood, and the purest of our spi- 
rits, suffer most under the destitution. 

They who take self love for their 
guide, ride in the paths of partiality 
on the horse of adulation, to the palace 
of falsehoou ; but, he who prefers the 
mandet:s of reason, rides in the way of 
probability on the courser of prudence. 
His journey will then be as pleasing as 
the object of it, which is truth, shall be 
sure. Prudence, through the ground 
of misery, cuts the river of patience, 
where the mind swims in boats of tran- 
quility along the streams of life, until 
she arrives at the haven of death where 
all streams meet. 


a 


PRIDE. 


The proud man has no God; he is his own idol. 
In his own estimation he is the standard of perfec- 
tion. The finest form which he sees is in a mir- 
ror; the sweetest music that he hears is the sound 
of his own voice ; and no opinions are equally cor- 
rect with those which he has himself formed. 
This imaginary excellence exists in all the works 
which he has executed or designed. No house is 
so convenient and tasteful asthe one which he has 
built ; and no gardens so beautiful as those which 
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done with a peculiar air. His dress must have a 
certain fashion ; his equipage an eccentric splen 
dour ; if he walks, it is not like other men; when 
he speaks, it is in sesquepedalian periods, which 
must have the authority as wellas pomp of ora- 
Swoln with ideas of his own consequence, 
the proud man conceives, that all the world has . 
the same fond opinion of him which he has of him- Lm | 
self. It must shut its eyes upon his defects, and \. 
open them only on his excellencies. If any one is 

hardy enough to dispute the infallibility of his 
judgment, or withhold those marks of respect to 

which he has been used, he foams and swells like 

the sea ima storm. His rage is ungovernable: the Hh 
furies take their stations in his countenance, and 
he exhibits a picture of deformity and terror. Yet, 
as this character, of all men living, is most hurt 
by insult, contumely, or neglect, so of all men he ; 
is most likely to receive it. His whole life is « sort | 
of warfare with the laws of society ; its members 
therefore very cheerfully seize every fair oppor- 

tunity which falls in their way, to retaliate the in- 

jury which he has done to their feelings or ho- 

nour. He is detested and avoided. The friend of 

none, he finds none his friend. In the midst of so- 

ciety, he is alone; and poor, though abounding in Mite 
wealth. Let him, then, who is in quest of happi- 
ness, throw away pride. In any of ids forms it is 
selfish, unreasonable, abominable, and invariably 
defeats its ownends. Is he proud ofbirth? This 
sort of pride brings all eyes upon him to institute 
comparisons no wise in his favour. A charming 
opportunity is hence afforded to envious lookers- i 
on to exclaim, where, alas! is the virtue, which By 
once adorned his illustrious house? Is he proud 5) 
of office? He is reminded, that the office was Hie 
made not for him, but the public; and that he ta | 
holds it by a precarioustenure. Is wealth the ob- it 
ject of his pride ? If he acquired it by his indus- ' 
try, he makes a sorry figure in looking down with 
disdain and insolence on such as are on a level 4 
with what he once was. If by inheritance, those fer hs | 
ought not to be objects of his scorn, who, pos- A 
sessing his advantages, would probably have betn Ai, 
his superiors, and to be proud of learningyam@. —§ |) 
knowledge, is wretchedly to use the means 
parting virtue and happiness tothe world, li 
barbarous and ignorant. 








——= 


The celebrated Flechier, bishop of Ni 
was the son of a tallow-chandler. A prowd 
once endeavoured to mortify the prelate, by 
ing at the levee that he smelt oftallow to . 
the other replied, ** My lord, I am the son Of @). 
chandler ’tis true, and if your lordship had been 
the same, you would have remained as tullowe 
chandler ail the days of your life.” 


a er 


A querelous invalid was complaining to his 
physician, that he, though at ‘an advanced aye, 
did not know how to manage himself. “ You 
know, my friend,” says the doctor, “* that a man 
is cither a fool or a physician’at forty.” The in- 
valid surveved the son cf Galen, who was of that 
age himsels, and shrewdly rephed, Pray doc- 
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THE PARLOUR COMPANION. 


POETRY. 


For the Parlour Companion. 


TO . 
! gentle friend, remember me, 





Remember G——, that sweetest spot, 


Tho 
A 


se happy hours [ spent with thee, 
nd then, O! then, forget me not. 


Should thou the stormy billows ’tempt, 

O’er ocean glide as quick as thought, 
Assail’d ‘by winds which ne’er relent, 

E’en then, O! then, forget me not. 
Should’st thou to distant regions steer, 

Where friendship’s voice can reach thee not, 
Change kingdoms with the changing year, 

Yet, even then, forget me not. 
Where countless honours wait thy brow, 


If 


‘grandeur be thy destin’d lot, 


*Mid smiles of wealth, the flatterers bow, 
E’en then, Oh! then, forget me not. 


But 


7 


should’st thou share a lowlier state, 
he humble tenant of a cot, 


Should e’er misfortune on thee wait, 
Then, Oh! then, forget me not. 

But, oh! may happiness be thine, 

~ Thy life be void of stain or spot, 

And _ when with angels thou shalt shine, 
In that blest hour forget me not. _ 


On seethg ‘a white Rose dry and faded, which the 
preceeitg evening had been presented by a young 


> Luddy. 


- 


om - 


APOLLO AND DAPHNE. 
* Stop,” cried Apollo, “ stop, I pray,” 
‘To pretty Daphne flying ; 
“Tam,” but straight she ran away, 
Heedless of all his sighing : 
te sull pursued, with many a pray’r, 
Which hardly caught her ear, 
So hght, so swiftly thro’ the air, 
The damsel sped with fear. 
‘* i'm master of the sounding lyre, 
IL wake its vocal string.” 
Inward she ran, nor felt desire, 
To charm the Pythian king. 
*¢ By poets I their prince am hail’d, 
The muses join my train !” 
But ere this boast her ear assail’d, 
She hurried on again. 
Furckless Apollo! all you said, 
Impeded your intention ; 
It only serv’<t to fright the maid, 
And shew’d but poor invention. 
Vainly your heav’iiy gifts you told, 
Your cause you did not aid ; 
If you had Jisp’d Pm god of gold, 
I’m sure you’d stopp’d the maid ! 


te 


y ° 

Dear girl, it was only Jast night, 
‘Pnat you gave me tuis rose in its bloom ; 

How delicate then was its white, 

Yow richly it breath’d it#perfume ! 


But, alas! in one night’s little hour, 

All its beauties are wither’d and dead ; 
Gone ! the delicate hues of the flow’r, 

And gone the sweet fragrance it shed. 
This rose late so blooming and fair, 

Can it e’er be an emblem of thee ? 

Last night it was what you now are ; 
What ’tis now, say, can you ever be? 
The bloom on your cheek that now glows, 
The lustre that beams from your eye, 
Shall that bloom ever fade like the rose ? 

Shall that lustre e’er languish and die ¢ 
But the beautiful white rose of truth, 
Shall by charms never fading engage, 
It blends with the blushes of youth, 
And softens the paleness of age. 
Oh! let then this rose, dearest maid, 
O’er thy face allits sweetness diffuse ; 
To me then, thy cheek ne’er shall fade, 
Nor thine eye its blue radiance lose? , 
‘ ER 
IMPROMTU. 
ats To Miss Church. 


‘ « In chapels still for rapturous joy, 
* Let others vainly search, 
* Celestial bliss, ye Pow’rs ! I find, 
\ Is center’d in a church / 


« 
‘ 


* —_——— 
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, ‘ THE LITERARY BREAKFAST. 


As lately a sage on fine ham was repasting, 


(Tho’ for breakfast too savoury I ween) 


* A breakfast of learning is mine!” 





He exclaim’d to afriend, who sat silent and fasting, 


** A breakfast of learning!” with wonder, he cried, 
And laugh’d, for he thought him mistaken ; 

“ Why, what is it else?” the sage quick replied, 
“When I’m making large extracts fromBacon.”? 
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WE trust, that the erroneous impressions 
which are entertained by Rosa concerning our 
late invitation, will be removed, when we assure 
the lady that it was written without asperity, or 
the most remote intention of appropriating to her 
even obliquely, * the foul fiend” Ingratitude. Our 
claims to her attentions are few, and of these, 
many perhaps are arrogated; we have always, 
therefore, instead of demanding them as a debt, 
We have endeavour- 
ed studiously to avoid the language of complaint, 
but we hope, in so doing, we have not been be- 
trayed into a consciousness of merit. Our aim 
will always be to demean ourselves in a manly 
and equable manner. never sinking into depen- 
dancy, seldom, if , ssible, erecting our crest 





of this Work is 


scriptions and communications will be received. 
Any note, however; addressed to the Editor, and 
left at No. 23, Carter’s Alley, or No 88, Chesnut 
Street, will meet with immediate attention. 





